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HINTS FOR HOME DECORATION AND FURNISHING. 




I. 

N these days of discus- 
sion about artistic in- 
teriors, it is scarcely 
necessary to reiterate 
that the style of the in- 
side of our house must 
be, to a great extent, 
governed by that of the 
outside. Cottages are 
not to be furnished 
like palaces, nor should 
splendid apartments be 
treated with too sparing 
a hand. 

Although I do not in- 
tend in these papers to 
discuss the country house archi- 
tecture of the day, I must say 
to the layman who desires in- 
formation as to the "style" of 
his intended home, that in a 
arge majority of the new houses 
one looks in vain for adherence 
to any distinctive style of archi- 
tecture. The Historic Styles 
contain much that is suited 
to the requirements of our 
present mode of living, and 
many ingenious adaptations in 
this direction have already been 
made by our architects. But I 
am tempted to hint to the de- 
signers and builders of houses 
the propriety of devoting them- 
selves to the development of the more modern ideas, rather than to branching out 
in ostensibly new directions, where — after the first glance— it is evident that the whole 
structure consists of old motifs thinly disguised by new devices. 

In houses of modest proportion, where the owner desires to expend a limited amount 
of money, .and is anxious to consult his own taste in the arrangement of his rooms and 
their furnishings, it is difficult to know what to do, and how to do it. Of course the 
problem is solved if the undertaking is placed in the hands of a professional decorator 
of position ; but, if such a plan is pursued, 
the limited appropriation that has been 
voted is soon expended, and the taste of the 
owner is apt to be set aside and replaced 
by the decorative ideas of another. Per- 
sons of limited time and unlimited means 
are strongly advised to intrust the decoration 
of their apartments to some man of ability 
and let the responsibility for the result rest 
with him. In view of the splendid mansions 
of New York and other large cities, I need 
not point out to the millionaire where to ob- 
tain the best artistic results in interior 
decoration. My present purpose is to sug- 
gest certain decorative adornments for a 
modest house which may be procured 
by the person of fair income and refined 
taste. If he possesses the ingenuity of a 
wood-carver or of a cabinet-maker, and de- 
lights in the production of soap-box cabi- 
nets and bookcases made of packing-boxes, 
he may adorn his house with the results of 
many charming little schemes beyond the 
reach of those who have neither this inge- 
nuity themselves, nor the power to procure 
the results of such clever work in others. 
Country houses are always full of nooks 
and corners susceptible of transformation. 
When they leave the hands of the carpen- 
ter they are barren and unadorned ; but, 
with a few bright ideas practically carried 
out, they are soon made to assume that 
comfortable aspect which contributes so 
much to the cosiness of a home. 

In considering the question of country 
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house decoration, let us assume that the building under consideration has cost from 
five to eight thousand dollars, and that the owner finds himself with a modest surplus 
which he desires to use for decoration of a permanent character. 

The hall demands 
special thought and 
treatment, because 
from its "air" and 
" tone " we receive 
our first impressions 
of the home we are 
entering. This part 
of a country house 
has long been thought 
of simply as a pass- 
age-way, and has re- 
ceived but little re- 
cognition in this coun- 
try until within the 
past few years. This 
"passage," however, 
has steadily increased 
in size, from the nar- 
row entry, only large 
enough to contain the 
staircase and the hat- 
tree, to a room of 
more or less ample 
proportions in accord 
with the rest of the 
house. And this is 
an advantage not 
alone from an archi- 
tectural point of view, 
because it gives a 
centre about which 
to group the living- 
rooms, but it is also 
to be recommended 
from a decorative 
standpoint, as it in- 
creases the opportunities which are thus afforded for the display of artistic taste. 

The vestibule is not generally considered necessary in a country house, but if the 
house-owner has once had such a little room to collect the cold draughts in winter, 
and to serve as a depository for wet umbrellas and overshoes, he will concede that it 
is a comfort not to be slighted. I would recommend a good-sized vestibule, with 

a hard-wood floor, glazed inside doors and 
plenty of space, as an accompaniment to 
every house, whether in city or country. 

As already suggested, the treatment of the 
hall should echo the home life of the house- 
hold ; and, if possible, the fireplace should 
form the central feature about which the 
other parts are grouped. If it is not practi- 
cable to have a chimney in the hall, let the 
staircase be made the pivotal point, and this 
latter is usually the problem to be solved. 

But before considering the fixed furniture 
of the hall, I have a word to say about floors. 
Carpeted halls and passages are an abom- 
ination, and should be abolished by every 
lover of cleanliness and health. Carpets have 
their advantages, which will be discussed 
later on. The hall is not the place for a 
carpet. Without considering the use of 
marble mosaic and expensive marquetry for 
flooring, it is possible to obtain a good, 
serviceable floor, which may be at the same 
time attractive and inexpensive. Let the 
floor be laid with narrow strips of " comb- 
grained " yellow pine, say two inches wide, 
or oak (if expense is not to be cut down to 
the minimum figure) quite free from spots 
or blemishes— large knots are, of course, out 
of the question — and bordered with a few 
bands of alternate cherry and pine strips. 
The finish should be varnish, not wax, 
unless a special servant can be kept to at- 
tend to this one thing, for waxed floors are 
extremely unsightly if not properly cared for. 
In color this will give a floor that is specially 
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adapted for rugs. If the natural color of the yellow 
pine or the oak seems too strong, a light coat of brown 
or dull red stain washed over the wood before the 
varnish is applied will give the desired tone. This depth 
of color, however, will come with time, if one is willing 
to wait for it, and the result, finally, if the floor is unstain- 
ed, will be more attractive than if produced by artificial 
means. The woodwork of the doors, casings, staircase, 
chair-rail and wainscot — if one is used — may receive a 
coat of stain before the finish is applied. If hard wood 
is employed, the natural color is far' better than any ar- 
tificial substitute. A little color mixed with the " filler " 
often produces an agreeable effect, as it brings out the 
grain of the wood, and at the same time enables one to 
tone the woodwork to correspond with any desired 
scheme of decoration. 

I have taken as an illustration a large hall in a coun- 
try house, and although not simple in itself, nor of mod- 
est proportion or cost, it will serve as an excellent example 
for the various points to which I wish to call attention. 



which, if judiciously employed, are charmingly decep- 
tive in the sense of space that they suggest. When over- 
done, however, the effect becomes extremely unpleasant, 
and the reproductive power of the mirrors becomes an 
annoyance. 

But, before discussing the details of the hall, there are 
certain general considerations of color, and the division 
of wall spaces, that should be early borne in mind in 
order to insure a desired effect in decoration. If the 
hall is well lighted, the use of a sombre wall, either pa- 
pered or painted, is usually the best scheme to follow, 
for, as a rule, there are few pictures, and the owner must 
rely upon the success of his wall surface for the decora- 
tion. Should it be situated in the centre of the house, 
and receive light from but one side, and that sparingly, 
it will be necessary to use less depth of color on the 
walls and ceilings and make as much as possible of the 
light admitted by giving to it as many reflecting surfaces 
as may be feasible. 

The division of the wall space into wainscot or dado, 



gives rise to much discussion and perturbation of spirit. 
Often the window-tops serve as an excellent point to 
start from, and if the top of the casing is assumed to be 
the bottom of the frieze, the responsibility of settling this 
point upon the walls is shifted to the shoulders of him 
who designed the building. 

Speaking of windows reminds me that I intended to 
say earlier that the attractiveness of a hall may owe much 
to the position of the windows. Many small windows 
present an opportunity to display much taste in curtains 
and draperies ; while, on the other hand, one large 
window, if in a recess, affords the opportunity for a deep 
window-seat, a decorative feature which can form part 
of every room in a country house and still be attractive. 

Successful decoration does not depend, as many sup- 
pose, upon the amount of money expended alone, but 
upon the degree of taste displayed in the expenditure of 
money. Take, for instance, the question of our hall 
window-seat. It may be made by a cabinet-maker, 
upholstered in plush, and be both ugly and uncomfort- 
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The staircase is much more attractive if half screened 
from view, and even although it be impossible to employ 
the pretty devices of wooden spindles, or the more cost- 
ly elaboration of carved wooden panels, the same effect 
may be obtained by light curtains, as shown in the smaller 
sketch. 

I have always considered that a little corner half-way 
up the stairs is most attractive as a place for a quiet chat, 
even though one may be at times subject to interruption 
in such a position. Odd corners and recesses on a stair- 
case or in a hall lend an attractiveness to the house that 
cannot otherwise be imparted, and, if the cottage is small, 
draperies hung here and there before such places will 
give a sense of space that would be unknown were there 
no such suggestion of mystery. A half-drawn curtain 
tempts the uninitiated, and at times the initiated as well, 
into the belief that the apartment behind, if not vast, is 
at least large. I do not believe in deceptive art, but 
such guileless artifice adds only piquancy to the artistic 
composition. The same principle is applicable to mirrors, 



wall surface and frieze, has become so general that the 
terms need no definition. But the spacing of these ele- 
ments of decoration is a problem that must be solved 
anew with each room ; for, upon the studied proportion 
of parts, one to another, will depend the success of the 
entire decoration. If the room is high and comparative- 
ly large, a wide frieze may be used without fear of reduc- 
ing the apparent proportions, but should the room be 
small and low, extreme care must be exercised in deter- 
mining the width of the frieze. The initial shows a di- 
vision of wall space and frieze which I have used often, 
and found very pleasant to the eye when no dado was 
employed. This wide band of color, usually lighter in 
tone than the wall below, is an excellent background for 
decorative plaques and large pieces of purely decorative 
china and metal work. Even plaster casts have been 
successfully used upon such a frieze, but these are not, 
as a rule, suitable for a hall. 

Not all houses have a round-topped door to fix the line 
for the frieze, and this apparently simple matter often 



able, or it may be constructed as follows and be both at- 
tractive and inexpensive : Take an ordinary box of pine 
boards the length of your windows, about thirty inches 
deep on the top and not over eighteen inches high. Set 
it upon legs if you desire, but not upon castors — that 
would make it uncomfortable, as the wall must serve for 
a back. Stretch over the sides and front of the box felt, 
or some cloth of dull color, and cover the " excelsior" or 
hair mattress for the top with the same. Over this throw 
a Turkish rug, and, with such pillows as you may possess 
or desire to provide for the place, the window-seat is 
complete. This will not be very springy, it is true, but 
if you substitute for the wooden box a woven wire cot 
bed, with much reduced legs, you will have an inexpen- 
sive, comfortable, and decorative piece of furniture. 
Various devices of this kind are possible, and there are 
hat-racks made of oak strips, put together in geometric 
designs, and held in place by metal hat pins, simple in 
construction and useful when completed. With a piece 
of ordinary drain-pipe and a terra-cotta saucer, such as 
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is used for flower-pots, and a talent for painting decora- 
tively, one can have a very pretty and serviceable umbrella- 
stand. Architect. 

FRENCH HOME INTERIORS. 



M. Octave Uzanne, in his latest extravaganza, " Le 
Miroir du Monde," in which, with the help of M. Paul 
Avril's charming drawings, he holds the mirror up to 
French fashionable society of to-day, has an interesting 
chapter upon interior furnishing and decorations. It 
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is to be remarked, the author says, that people of 
the Latin races do not any longer, as a general thing, 
pay much attention to the decoration of the interiors of 
their houses, preferring the somewhat noisy joys of the 
life in public, in clubs and cafes, or in fashionable salons. 
The English and other Northern peoples understand 
much better, in our time, how to furnish a home. The 
present ruling class in France, which M. Uzanne refers 
to as " La bourgeoisie regnante," has brought to the 
highest possible degree the taste for the horrible, the 
'commonplace, and the conventional. An insane love of 
mahogany and walnut, and, above all, of veneering, dis- 
tinguishes this class, whose efforts in the way of furnish- 
ing their apartments result in the most repulsive inele- 
gance, in " all which the human imagination can invent 
of vile, ungraceful, meagre, awkward and grotesque" 
forms. The things which a newly-married French 
woman will have, though she lack all others, are a form- 
less Erard piano and an armoire with glass doors. Her 
husband's idea of an evening at home is to stretch him- 
self on a clumsy sofa before the fire, or to spend the 
evening at the dinner-table, and so obviate the terrors of 
the salon, with its chairs drawn up in line, its sofa in 
velours, its gueridon laden with albums, the whole placed 
upon an indescribable carpet patterned with flowers. 
This salon, the finest piece in the apartment, has com- 
monly a gray paper with pattern in gold, white painted 
wood-work, a cornice of pie-crust style. People speak 
of it respectfully, but they fear to live in it. They treat 
it like a dress-suit. In a word, it is " pour le monde," 
and so is all else of the false luxury observable in the 
rest of the habitation ; hideous gilt bronzes, clocks, can- 
delabra, fire-irons, books, cushions, flowers, even to the 
parrot in the antechamber— all is " pour le monde." M. 
Uzanne finds an explanation of this great difference be- 
tween the masses of well-to-do people on the two sides 



of the channel in their very different ideas as to what 
constitutes economy. " The Frenchman," he says, '* un- 
derstands economy as the art by which a fortune may 
be accumulated painfully, sou by sou. The Englishman, 
on the contrary, is held a bad citizen if he does not put 
his income into circulation as soon as he gets it. 

The few who understand what an artistically furnished 
interior should be have learned to buy for themselves 
and to dispose their purchases themselves, about their 
rooms. And they rely more on the Orient, and in par- 
ticular on Japanese decorative productions, than on the 
articles manufactured by their own countrymen for their 
material. Their house is made like a nest, twig by twig, 
so to speak, each brought and placed by the occupant. 

M. Uzanne holds it possible to combine the most in- 
congruous objects — a cabinet of the Italian Renaissance, 
surmounted by a trophy of Oriental arms and a group of 
grimacing Japanese masks ; a Spanish console leaning 
against a portiere of point d'Hongrie ; a Persian carpet 
on the floor, Japanese stuffs glued to the ceiling, old bits 
of stained glass in the windows, Delf platters on the 
walls, and Venetian leather and Genoa velvets on the 
chairs and lounges. It is true that many a beautiful 
room has been gotten up in that way, l&e the studio of 
an artist too well off to be industrious. But in Ameri- 
ca, as in England, people have got past that phase. We 
wish something of unity and proportion ; and it is but 
an additional proof of the backward position held by 
France in such matters that M. Uzanne should propose, 
as a step in advance, to follow an exploded fashion. 

That everybody in France is not, after all, reduced to 
a choice between the " style bourgeois " and the " style 
bric-a-brac," is evident from an article in our contempo- 
rary, La Revue Illustree. In this article, the writer, 
" Chamillac," reproduces four drawings of interiors from 
the album of a Paris house, each of which is in much 
better taste, in our judgment, than anything that M. 
Uzanne describes or illustrates in his sumptuous book. 




FRENCH CHAIR OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

These show a dining-room in the style of Henry II., 
well proportioned, lit by a large window of clear leaded 
glass with colored, probably ruby, borders, with large 
carved side-board and bahut at one side, a handsome 
carved mantel on the other and the square table and 
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leather-covered chairs on the rug in the middle. The 
ceiling shows beams and rafters, with painted voussures 
between, and pictures and placques and vases of old fai- 
ence are disposed where they may best catch the eye. 
A salon in the style of Louis XV. is no less agreeably 
proportioned 
and decorated. 
The windows 
here are smaller 
and filled with 
large square 
panes and fitted 
with gracefully 
draped curtains. 
Four of the in- 
terspaces be- 
tween them and 
the doors are 
filled with tall 
mirrors; the rest 
with decorated 
panels framed in 
the manner of 
the period. The 
ceiling is coved. 
Mantel, screens, 
table, chairs, are 
all in keeping, 
An Oriental sa- 
lon might serve 

also as a very luxurious smoking or lounging room. 
There is a bay-window fitted with Egyptian lattice-work 
in wood, the lower portion making a cosily cushioned 
divan. A dado of tiles is carried around the room, and 
against this, at every available place, are piled more 
cushions. There is an octagonal domed ceiling painted 
in arabesque, the corners filled in with gilded penden- 
tives. The mantel is elaborately enriched with carvings, 
some of which suggest those panels of carved plaster 
inlaid with colored glass which were a late Oriental de- 
velopment of the Byzantine mosaic work. There is a 
little niche containing a Turkish pipe ; a small Turkish 
table inlaid with mother-of-pearl and a circular divan 
with a badly placed basket of flowers occupy the centre 
of the chamber. The bedroom, in Louis XVI. style, is 
charming. The bed, which is similar to one of the same 
period which we illustrate elsewhere in this number, is 
placed against the wall, which has a paper in stripes and 
bouquets, a low paneled dado and simple coved cornice. 
The ceiling is slightly but elegantly ornamented at the 
corners and in the centre of each side, with a light vine 
connecting the principal motives. The windows are 
prettily draped. The eternal " armoire de glace " dis- 
figures one of the walls, but the other furniture round . 
table, chairs and dressing-table is appropriate and in 
good taste. 

There can evidently be little objection to a house con- 
taining rooms in all those styles, as each, with the excep- 
tion of the Oriental room, is but a development of the 
preceding one. Consequently a certain unity runs 
through the whole, with this exception, which may well 
be allowed. A house so furnished may contain as much 
variety and afford as much scope to our modern passion 
for bric-a-brac as one in which every room is stuffed 
with examples of all styles. 

It is very likely true that the French bourgeoisie, now 
as always, is, as a class, devoid of taste ; but we assure 
M. Uzanne that Americans and English will prefer to 
take the showing made by La Revue Illustree as to 
what Frenchmen of taste admire and try to surround 
themselves with, to his. 
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